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Ios la flor, 
Tro la gaita de la tor 
Escria : ' drutz, al levar ! 
Qu'ieu vey l'alba e'l iorn clar'. 

Whilst the nightingale is crying 
To his mate, and night is flying, 
Then my love and 1 are lying 

In her bower, 
Till trie watch cries from his tower : 
' Up, thou lover, and away ! 
Lo, the Dawn, 'twill soon be day' ! 

It is a far cry from this genuinely Ovidian piece to the essen- 
tially modern tragedy of the Locrian song just quoted. In 
the case, then, of the Troubadour Albas, as so often elsewhere, 
we may well suspect that, whatever else was available, the 
initial suggestion, the supreme influence, was Ovid. And how 
much of the written word that brings joy to our lives he 
has inspired! 

Dr. Schevill says at the close of his discussion (p. 233) that 
' a more genuine psychology of our human relations and of 
the motives of our actions guided poets and novelists (after 
the middle of the seventeenth century) ; love and its mani- 
festations became, in a sense, more reasonable because they 
were truer to real life, and more original in so far as the art 
of writing broke with practically every inherited classical 
tradition. In the change Ovid and his prestige were bound to 
vanish forever '. 

I confess that, taking modern fiction as a whole, I am not 
as complacent as Dr. Schevill appears to be. So far, however, 
as his last sentence is concerned, I fear he is right. And 
when I consider the form and the content of most of the 
novels, and tales, and narrative poems that are dealt out to us 
from day to day, I could wish that, like our forefathers of the 
Renascence, we only had wisdom enough to go back to the 
author of the Metamorphoses, the Amores, the Heroides, the 
Ars Amatoria, to sit at his feet, and again to learn from him 
as best we may what it is that makes a story immortal and 
always young. 

Kirby Flower Smith. 



The Classical Papers of Mortimer Lamson Earle. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1912. 

Perhaps the two younger classical scholars of the last 
twenty years whose careers seemed fullest of promise and 
who were most talked of by other scholars were H. W. 
Hayley of Harvard, and Mortimer Lamson Earle of Columbia. 
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They were friends and both died early, before reaching the 
full maturity of their powers, the former in 1900, the latter, 
Sept. 26, 1905. For a record of the life-work of Professor 
Earle, the volume of his " Classical Papers ", we are indebted 
to the ties of affection — especially on the part of his devoted 
wife and of his cousin, Miss Caroline Allen Potter — and of 
friendship, as exhibited by a committee o,f his colleagues and 
intimates, Professors Knapp, Lodge, Perry, and Hirst. The 
latter undertook the task of collecting and editing the papers, 
and the whole makes a beautiful volume of nearly 300 pages, 
including, we are told in the Preface, with the exception of 
the three Greek plays he edited, the Alcestis, Medea, and 
Oedipus Rex, " practically everything left by Professor Earle, 
whether in papers already published or in manuscript ready 
for publication ". 

The collection is of much value, and scholars in many lands 
will be glad that friendship and love rescued and made acces- 
sible the fruits of the labor of this young professor who con- 
ferred distinction upon American scholarship. I have had 
the book on my desk for some months, reading from time to 
time nearly all that it contains and realizing, more completely 
even than when I knew and admired him in life, his remark- 
able acumen, his broad and sound scholarship, his extra- 
ordinary learning. I first met him at the Princeton meeting 
of the American Philological Association (1891), and read 
first his little paper on "Antigone 1204 sq." (1892); from 
that time I regarded him as one of our " coming men ", and 
hailed the papers steadily appearing after that in various 
classical periodicals both at home and abroad. Before 1892 
he seems to have published three papers in the American 
Journal of Archaeology and one in the Classical Review. The 
most important of these earlier papers, that on "A Sikyonian 
Statue", written when he was a member of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens and published in the 
Journal of Archaeology in 1889, is not only interesting read- 
ing, but shows wide study of the literature pertaining to the 
sculpture of the period. It has already the felicity of state- 
ment and thorough sanity and independence that characterized 
Earle in later years. One would get from this paper a favor- 
able impression of the training given young Americans in the 
School at Athens. 

From 1892 on each year brought forth from three to a 
dozen classical papers. I confidently expected to meet him at 
every session of the Philological Association, to hear a paper 
from him, and to find with him his faithful companion, who I 
believe missed only one meeting he ever attended. Of all 
these meetings, that at Schenectady in 1902 stands out most 
distinctly in my memory. He read there two papers, " Studies 
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in Sophocles' Trachinians ", and " The Prologue of the Aga- 
memnon ", presenting by title a third, " Notes on Sophocles' 
Antigone ". These papers made a fine impression ; but a dis- 
cussion of his — it may have been the substance of the first 
paper given in this form — won my admiration completely. 
He had written some Greek on a blackboard, and while talk- 
ing looked steadily at the board, as if reading from it. But 
my eyes were far-sighted and still keen in those days, and I 
saw that the characters were merely a suggestive text, that 
while gazing forward he was really looking inward and read- 
ing from the tablets of his mind. It was the most remarkable 
exhibition that I remember of a convincing classical argument 
supported by a wealth of illustrations drawn without the aid 
of memoranda from a rich treasure-house of memory. Another 
little incident of the same meeting recurs to me. Professor 
Harry, in a paper, on the Hippolytus I think, had said that he 
would feel he had failed if he did not convince Professor Earle 
that he was right ; but the latter, rising afterwards, first said 
courteously he was not convinced, then gave what seemed to 
me good reasons for his dissent. Evidently others also were 
impressed at that meeting, for I remember Professor Knapp 
saying "This is Earle's meeting; don't you think so?" And 
the Association thought so too ; for he was elected Vice Presi- 
dent, at thirty-six, and so started on the road to the presidency, 
the youngest man so honored in recent years. The paper on 
Studies in Sophocles' Trachinians, — with which this volume 
opens, — as I read it now, seems to me to justify all my enthu- 
siasm of twelve years ago. I had noticed, as many have done, 
some of the resemblances between the Trachinians and the 
Alcestis, though most of the subtle reminiscences I had not 
observed at all, and when the paper was read at the Associa- 
tion I should probably have been inclined to regard Sophocles 
lender rather than borrower ; but, if so, reading the paper now 
has changed my mind. Clearly 1902 was a year of plenty for 
Earle : besides the three papers mentioned above, I find pub- 
lished in that year two others on Sophocles (Antigone and 
Electra) one on Euripides' Hippolytus, two on Horace, one on 
Cicero, and one on the Greek Alphabet. 

A glance at the table of contents of this volume shows that 
Earle's productiveness continued undiminished in the remain- 
ing three years of his life, for it credits him with eleven pub- 
lications in 1903, eight in 1904, and twelve in 1905. In this 
last year he would naturally have reached the presidency of 
the American Philological Association, but that body wishing 
to confer an extraordinary honor on its incomparable secretary, 
who was retiring after some twenty years' loyal service, con- 
tinued the two vice-presidents and jumped the secretary at 
once into chief place. Before the next meeting, in December 
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1905, Professor Earle, returning from a summer in Mediter- 
ranean countries, had fallen a victim to typhoid fever. 

Prof. Earle's chief energies as a productive scholar were de- 
voted to textual criticism ; but there is evidence in these papers 
also of unusual gifts as an expositor or interpreter. In proof 
I would point — to use only two or three examples — first to the 
paper already mentioned, " Studies in the Trachiniae " ; next 
perhaps to a little paper on "Trachiniae 26-48 — A Study in 
Interpretation "(1895). This is an admirable piece of expo- 
sition, and shows at the same time his acumen as a conjecturer. 
Then there is the short paper on Hercules Furens 445 sqq., in 
which he differs with Prof, von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
and proves his point, I think. 

But admirable as his exposition is — and, comparatively speak- 
ing, there is not a great deal of this — it is not these papers, 
nor his longer general ones, whether on Greek Syntax or Lex- 
icography or Archaeology, that will longest keep his memory 
alive. Future scholars that take the trouble to read his papers 
on " The Supplementary Signs of the Alphabet " will be im- 
pressed by his learning, though his conclusions may in some 
cases be superseded. But specialists on the Greek tragedians, 
Thucydides, Plato, Horace and Cicero — thanks especially to 
this volume — will continue to turn to his conjectures and find 
here a spirit akin to Musgrave and Cobet. Already in his 
twenty-eighth year he wrote to an English scholar, "Textual 
criticism is a thing toward which I find myself inclining more 
and more ". This tendency increased with the years, as seems 
natural when one considers his bent of mind and scholarly equip- 
ment. Professor Perry says "With the palaeography of 
Greek and Latin manuscripts, and with the labors of earlier 
scholars in editing and interpretation he had an extraordinary 
acquaintance, perhaps unmatched in this country". His po- 
sition in this line of work was recognized not only in America, 
as shown by Professor Gildersleeve's remark, " Prof. Earle 
has occupied an almost solitary eminence among American 
Hellenists as a conjectural critic", but also in Europe. The 
range of his emendations and conjectures is very wide, includ- 
ing all the chief and many minor Greek authors. He discusses 
in Sophocles eighty passages in 80 pages ; Euripides seventy- 
four passages in 35 pages ; Aeschylus,eleven passages in 9 pages ; 
Thucydides, ninety-nine passages in 17 pages ; Plato, ninety- 
one passages — sometimes with several changes suggested in 
each — in 12 pages. To those authors his attention was 
chiefly directed, but miscellaneous notes occur elucidating or 
emending passages in Homer, Hesiod, Sappho, Pindar, Simon- 
ides, Bacchylides, Hippocrates, Herodotus, Aristophanes, Xen- 
ophon, Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, Demosthenes, Aristotle, 
Polybius, Plutarch, Josephus, Diodorus, Appian, Lucian, Pau- 
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sanias, Heliodorus. His attention was directed much less to 
Latin authors, the papers treating of these covering only 35 
pages in this volume, and discussing passages in Horace, Cicero, 
Catullus, Virgil, Livy, Seneca, Statius. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for calling more especial atten- 
tion to the paper in Latin contributed to the American Journal 
of Philology (1905) on Thucydides I, 1-23. In these twenty- 
three chapters Professor Earle proposes or defends ninety or 
more changes in the vulgate, and thinks some half dozen more 
desirable. It is not to be expected, of course, that one who was 
greatly influenced by the attitude of Professors Goodwin and 
White toward the text-criticism of Thucydides would be alto- 
gether satisfied with a paper like this on Thucydides' famous 
Introduction. Professor Goodwin used to say, on the proof- 
sheets of Thucydides VII, something like this "No doubt the 
Germans have made the text here clearer ; but the question is, 
Did he write it so?" Judging from Earle's editions of Greek 
authors, e. g. the Oedipus Rex, he would have incorporated more 
of his own emendations in his text than any American has 
ever been bold enough to do, and I might not agree with him 
as to the majority of these; but my disagreement would not 
represent my respect for his acumen and his scholarship. 
While I am more conservative, I do not fail to recognize that 
just such work as this has given him standing among the 
world's classical scholars, who will, I hope and believe, keep 
turning to his conjectures in the never ending attempt to 
remedy the defects of copyists. 

The editors have appended some of Earle's poems, as well as 
translations into English and into Greek. Of the former I 
should be proud to be the author of " Dawn in Achaia " or of 
" Euripides in Salamis " ; and I wish I could be as well satisfied 
with his Greek rendering of Lincoln's immortal Gettysburg 
address as with that of Longfellow's " Evening Star ". 

Scholars who knew Professor Earle only in print will be 
glad, and not surprised, to learn from Professor Ashmore's 
Memoir, that " he was not only an author and a man of re- 
search ; he was also a teacher of the first rank ". I had long 
known this from one of my students who subsequently became 
a pupil of his, as well as from Professor Knapp, whom Earle 
probably influenced at least as much as he influenced any other 
man. It is good pupils that know best the merits of the good 
teacher. " He spared no effort ", says the resolution of his 
Barnard pupils, " to kindle his own high ideals in each individ- 
ual student under his care. And in return for this sympathy 
we gave him that peculiarly tender affection which springs 
from gratitude for wider outlook and personal inspiration ". 

A significant feature of his method as a teacher of gradu- 
ate students, which indicates as well the breadth and thorough- 
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ness of his classical scholarship, was his habit in conducting 
the weekly meeting of the Greek Seminar at Columbia. This 
was mainly under his leadership during the last five years of 
his life, and he conducted it, according to the German custom, 
regularly in Latin. It is pleasant to learn that this custom was 
welcome to Columbia students, and attracted graduate students 
from elsewhere. He approved, too, the German requirement 
of writing classical theses for higher degrees only in Latin. 
Speaking Latin with ease, he wrote it fluently, and regularly 
couched in that language his contributions to Mnemosyne and 
the Revue de Philologie — except two which were in French. 
In general, it may be said, his equipment for the work of a 
classical scholar was extraordinary. He wrote and spoke his 
mother tongue not only with fluency and correctness, but with 
fastidious good taste. He had, it seems, excellent command of 
both German and French, as doubtless also of Italian, and he 
knew modern Greek well. And we all remember his beautiful 
hand-writing, in English as easy to read as type-writing, in 
Greek " more beautiful than Porson's ", as an admiring scholar 
has said. 

He was often despondent especially in his earlier years, it is 
said, and that was perhaps inevitable with his high ideals. 
And yet he was, as most of us see it, a happy man, and his an 
enviable career. Scholars on two continents knew and hon- 
ored him ; his pupils were proud of and devoted to him ; and, 
best of all, he had " a rare genius for friendship ". " To the 
writer ", says Professor Ashmore, " he was both a friend and 
an inspiration ". Finally, it is a comfort to know that the 
president of a great university knew how to appreciate the 
value of such a scholar. "Dr. Earle was", said President 
Butler, " of the type of scholar that no university can afford 
to be without, for it is a type to which scholarly ideals and 
scholarly standards are all in all ". 

Charles Forster Smith. 

University of Wisconsin. 



The Beneventan Script. A History of the South Italian 
Minuscule, by E. A. Loew, Ph. D., Research Associate of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. Oxford, at 
The Clarendon Press, 1914. Pp. xix, 384; nine facsim- 
iles. $6.75. 

Dr. Loew gives us here what we expected of a brilliant and 
tireless observer, stimulated by the genius of Ludwig Traube, 
and aided by the generosity particularly of the Carnegie In- 
stitution and of James Loeb, which has enabled him to devote 



